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LETTER. 

To 

Hon.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
Gen.  WINFIBLD  SCOTT, 
Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 
Rt.  Rev.  ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES, 
Hon.  JOHN  J.  CRITTENDEN, 
Hon.  EDWARD  EVERETT, 
Hon.  JOSEPH  HOLT, 
Hon.  DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON, 
Hon.  HORACE  GREELEY, 
Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 
Gen.  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Gen.  JOHN  0.  FREMONT. 
Gentlemen  : 

Our  nation  marches  to  its  destiny  more  rapidly  than  our  un- 
derstandings master  the  great  problems  which,  in  its  progress,  it 
propounds.  The  consideration  and  determination  of  one  ques- 
tion, at  any  rate,  can  no  longer  be  postponed.  We  have  decided 
to  confiscate  the  slaves  of  all  rebels.  The  nation  and  the  world 
are  askiug  :  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  But  we  hear,  as 
yet,  no  reasonable  answer.  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  halts  in  uncertainty  before  the  question,  and  hints  at  buy- 
ing territory  on  which  the  negroes  may  be  colonized. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  left  to  ourselves,  our  Gov- 
ernment will  conquer  in  this  great  contest ;  and  that  it  will  have 
to  dispose  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
confiscated  negroes.  Whatever  mercy  the  nation  may  deem  it 
wise  to  extend  to  the  masses  of  the  rebels,  justice  to  our  beloved 
Union,  to  the  poor  weak  African,  and  a  due  regard  for  our  coun- 
try's honor,  must  preclude  the  possibility  of  restoring  to  traitor 
masters,  a  single  slave.  Anything  else  but  that!  Yet  I  fain 
would  believe,  that  when  our  country's  authority  is  re-established 
in  our  Southern  States,  we  shall  find  a  host  of  Union  men,  whose 
rights  to  the  ownership  of  their  slaves,  we  shall,  under  the 
pledges  of  the  Union  as  it  stands,  be  obliged  to  confirm,  not  that 
I  desire  the  continuance  of  slavery,  but  that  I  hope  to  see  our 
Federal  authority  re-established  with  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  Southern  people.  Indeed,  I  hope  soon  to  see  that  the 
Southern  masses  will  become  convinced  of  the  error  of  their 
ways,  drive  their  deceivers  out  from  among  them,  and  return  to  that 
bosom  which   they   spurned  in   their  young   lust,  but  which  yet 


yearns  for  them,  and  will  welcome  their  return  with  joy  and 
gladness  of  heart.  But  should  they,  through  pride  and  a  fatal 
obstinacy,  force  us  to  confiscate  all  slaves,  or  abolish  slavery,  it 
will  still  be  all  the  more  incumbent  on  us,  that  we  have  done 
studying  and  discussing  the  subject,  and  have  our  national  policy 
prepared. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  confiscated  negro  ?  That,  then,  is 
now  the  question.  There  are  three  ways  by  which  we  may 
dispose  of  him,  viz  : 

1.  We  may  re-enslave  him  ; 

2.  We  may  apprentice  him  ; 

3.  We  may  make  him  wholly  free  at  once. 

The  first  cannnot  be  done.  The  first  negro  re-enslaved  would 
be  the  seal  of  perdition  stamped  upon  the  forehead  of  our  nation. 
This  needs  no  discussion.  Between  the  second  and  the  third,  I 
conscientiously  believe  it  will  be  better  to  apprentice  the  confisca- 
ted negro,  than  to  make  him  wholly  free  at  once. 

I  propose  in  this  letter  to  develope  a  plan  for  apprenticing  the 
negro,  differing  wholly  from  the  British  West  Indian  method  ;  not 
losing  sight  of  the  negro's  manhood,  but  in  the  very  interests  of 
that  manhood,  using  the  apprenticeship  proposed,  as  a  means  of 
education  and  preparation  for  freedom,  which  every  one  who  has 
industry  and  intelligence  may  obtain. 

The  apprenticeship  of  the  British  West  Indies  had  in  view 
mainly  the  relief  or  compensation  of  the  masters  for  the  loss  of 
the  labor  of  the  slave.  The  apprenticeship  I  shall  propose,  will 
hold  in  view  chiefly  the  good  uses  that  must  accrue  from  it  to  the 
apprentice,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  secure  his  labor  whei  e 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  world.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  this  last  subordinate 
to  the  first,  while  the  reality  is  the  other  way  ;  at  least,  until  he 
has  carefully  considered  the  reasons  I  shall  advance  in  this  letter 
in  favor  of  apprenticeship.  If  I  can  show  that  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  which  I  propose,  is  the  best  and  jus  test  thing  we 
can  do  for  the  negro  masses  in  their  present  condition,  I  think  it 
will  also  become  evident  that  they  may  remain  where  they  now 
are — where  they  may  continue  in  the  prosecution  of  those  kinds 
of  labor  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  wherein  they 
can  be  most  useful,  and  without  the  need  of  being  banished  from 
the  homes,  which  in  spite  of  all  they  have  suffered,  they  still  love. 

Before  I  explain  the  system  of  apprenticeship  to  which  I  pro- 
pose to  make  our  confiscated  negroes  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  survey  the  grounds  upon  which  the  principle  of 
apprenticing  the  negro  is  to  be  justified.  To  this  end  I  ask  your 
attention. 

I.  While  we  examine  the  nature  of  bondage  to  labor,  and  the 
nature  of  liberty  ;  and  the  uses  of  both  in  the  progress  and  de- 
velopement  of  man  and  of  races. 


II.  To  the  scheme  I  shall  propose  for  apprenticing  the  negroes 
confiscated  in  this  rebellion. 

We  are  to  consider  first  the  nature  and  uses  of  bondage  and 
liberty. 

But  first  we  will  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the 
argument.  The  pro  et  contra  of  the  slavery  question  have  been 
more  definitely  pronounced  in  these  last  times  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  in  his 
speech  at  Savannah,  March  22,  1861,  declares  "  African  slavery 
as  it  exists  among  us,  the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form 
of  civilization,"  and  again  "  That  slavery— subordination  to  the 
superior  race  is  the  natural  and  normal  condition  of  the  negro," 
and  this  idea,  we  dare  not  with  Mr.  Stephens  say  "  this  truth75 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  rupture  of  the  Union  and  secession 
of  eleven  States,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  have  made  it 
the  "  corner  stone  of  their  government." 

The  Northern  mind  stands  amazed  before  the  doctrine  and  the 
fact.  Believing  in  the  equal  rights  of  man  and  the  progressive 
development  of  the  race,  they  trusted  to  time  for  the  general  ex- 
tinction of  slavery.  Such  philosophy  as  they  had,  taught  them 
it  was  morally  wrong  ;  and  practically,  they  saw  in  the  compara- 
tive progress  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
that  slavery  was  a  millstone  on  the  necks  of  the  slaveholding 
States. 

So  sharply  are  the  lines  of  this  controversy  drawn,  and  so 
positive  are  the  convictions  of  the  opposing  parties,  that  they 
cannot  help  regarding  each  other  as  fanatics  on  one  side,  and 
barbarians  on  the  other.  This  is  very  lamentable  for  so  intelli- 
gent a  country  as  ours,  and  demands  from  all  men  a  careful  and 
sincere  revision  of  the  main  question  and  all  collateral  ones. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  convictions  of  millions  can  be  arrayed 
on  each  side  of  this  controversy  with  such  manifest  strength,  and 
yet  one  party  wholly  wrong  ? 

The  North  holds  all  men  to  be  created  equal  *  and  endowed 
with  the  right  to  liberty.  The  South  believes  the  negro  to  be 
inferior  to  the  white  man,  and  for  this  reason  condemns  him  to 
slavery  forever.  The  North  lenows  that  children  are  not  men,  bit 
does  not  see  that  the  negro  is  a  child.  The  South  sees  that  the  negro 
is  a  child,  but  will  not  be  'persuaded  that  he  can  groiv  to  be  a  man. 

This,  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  the  position  of  the  respective 
parties  in  this  controversy,  with  the  fallacy  entertained  by  each  • 
and  any  middle  view  of  the  question  hitherto  has  only  been  a 
surrendering  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  principles,  for 
the  sake  of  some  temporal  or  temporary  advantage.  Any  idea 
that  there  was  a  middle  ground,  which  would  justify  before  God 
and  man,  the  temporary  existence  of  bondage  to  labor,  seems  not 


*  This  is  the  formula,  though  variously  understood. 
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to  have  come  into  mind,  or  if  it  has,  it  has  not  been  brought 
prominently  into  view  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion. 

I  believe  there  is  truth  and  error  in  both  views,  and  that  if  we 
can  find  the  truth  which  lies  in  each,  and  bring  them  together, 
we  shall  consent,  as  Providence  has  consented,  to  a  temporary 
existence  of  bondage  to  labor  ;  and  yet  strive,  as  Providence  is 
doubtless  striving,  for  the  redemption  of  the  negro  at  the  right 
time,  from  the  bondage  he  now  endures,  and  from  all  bondage. 

The  great  law  of  civilized  society,  the  basis  of  order,  comfort, 
security  and  all  progress,  is,  that  men  must  be  industrious. 
With  industry,  but  never  without  it,  comes  intelligence,  and  just 
in  the  degree  that  an  individual  or  a  people  are  industrious  and 
intelligent,  they  enjoy  liberty.  And  if  a  man,  or  a  people,  are 
more  prone  to  idleness  than  industry,  it  seems  alike  to  be  the 
judgment  of  man,  the  appointment  of  Providence,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  that  they  shall  be  compelled  to  labor  until  a 
fixed  and  steady  habit  of  industry  shall  be  firmly  established  in 
them. 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned,  that  the  law  of  liberty  has  its  law  of 
progress,  for  individuals  and  societies,  just  as  surely  as  there  is  a 
law  of  progressive  development  for  man  ;  and  that  the  liberty  of 
man  develops,  pari  passu,  with  his  progress  in  industry,  manli- 
ness and  godliness. 

Invaluable  as  are  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  escape  from  the  bondage  to  labor.  There  is  so  much 
confusion  of  thought  extant  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  that  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  examine  its  nature,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
that  bondage,  which  makes  us  all  work  in  what  are  called  our 
free  societies.  In  our  poorest  classes,  the  daily  necessities  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  are  the  impelling  forces  ;  but  not  the 
only  ones.  We  have  heard  of  some  who  live  upon  potatoes,  salt 
and  water,  are  clothed  in  rags,  and  live  in  sties,  yet  this  same 
race,  when  they  have  tasted  good  and  various  food,  and  known 
the  comfort  of  clean  clothes  and  decent  habitations,  will  work 
hard  to  secure  these  blessings.  The  desire  for  these  comforts  of 
life  becomes  their  master,  securing  their  lives  to  industry,  and 
making  them  good  members  of  society.  Providence  recognizes 
that  they  need  no  more  permanent  mastership  ;  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  such  bondage  as  necessity,  and  duty  or  society 
imposes. 

Even  our  more  advanced  classes  are  not  free,  in  the  full  sense 
of  that  word.  Our  merchants,  our  lawyers,  and  doctors,  doing 
well  in  their  respective  callings,  occupying  what  are  compara- 
tively enviable  positions,  are  not  free.  We  are,  almost  all  of  us, 
the  bondsmen  of  a  social  idea.  Born  and  bred  in  a  certain  social 
position,  it  is  disgrace  to  fall  below  it — it  is  honor  to  rise  above 
it.  Wealth  maintains  this  position  for  most  men,  and  helps  them 
to  ascend,  therefore  do  they  bind  themselves  ten,  or  twelve,  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  to  earnest,  steady  labor,  for  its  acquisition. 


This  is  done  cheerfully,  doubtless,  looking  to  the  end ;  but  give 
such  men  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  how  quickly  will  they  close 
their  offices,  and  travel  forth  after  the  desires  of  their  hearts. 
Yet  who  finds  fault?  Not  this  writer,  certainly.  No.  This 
bondage  is  making  them  something  it  is  necessary  they  should 
become,  something  better  than  they  are  ;  in  our  short-sightedness 
we  may  not  know  what ;  but  let  us  never  doubt,  that  it  is 
something  that  the  economy  of  the  Universe,  and  their  own  best 
good  cannot  dispense  with. 

There  is  a  liberty,  however,  bevond  and  superior  to  this  so 
much  vaunted  civil  liberty,  which  has  been  attained  in  various 
measure  by  some,  but  in  full  by  few  ;  these  men  work  freely  from 
the  pure  love  of  their  calling.  They  are  wonderfully  industrious, 
yet  seldom  weary.  Every  function  of  their  being  cordially 
co-operates  in  their  work.  They  are  those  who  get  nearer  to 
God  than  others — who  succeed  in  establishing  His  order,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  their  lives.  They  are  industrious 
from  choice,  and  not  from  any  kind  of  compulsion,  either  of  ne- 
cessity or  duty.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  loftiest  liberty  known 
to  man,  the  liberty  which  a  noble  soul  possesses,  to  devote  itself 
to  the  work  it  loves.  And  the  eminent  men  of  all  time  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  truth,  for  it  is  the  secret  of  their  eminence. 

This,  then,  is  the  truest  liberty — a  liberty  that  is  in  the  highest 
degree  industrious  and  fruitful.  That,  is  not  true  liberty  which 
enables  a  man  to  be  idle,  and  although  such  a  liberty  is  possible, 
it  is  invariably  pernicious.  Who  has  not  learned  in  childhood 
and  who  does  not  believe  in  manhood,  of  the  use  which  Satan 
makes  of  idle  hands. 

For^these  reasons,  then,  I  repeat  that  the  law  of  liberty  has 
its  law  of  progress  for  individuals  and  societies,  just  as  surely  as 
there  is  a  law  of  progressive  development  for  man  ;  and  that  the 
liberty  of  man  develops, pari  passu,  with  his  progress  in  industry, 
manliness  and  godliness.  Therefore,  instead  of  saying  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  "  all  men  are  created  equal"  would  it  not  be  more  correct 
to  say,  "  all  men  are  destined  to  he  equal  ?  "  And  if  Mr.  Jefferson, 
instead  of  saying  that  "  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
an  inalienable  right  to  liberty,  "  had  said  "  all  men  in  the  degree  that 
they  are  wise  and  virtuous,  may  expect  from  their  Creator  the  endow- 
ment of  liberty"  would  it  not  have  been  nearer  the  truth  ?  and 
what  a  sermon  it  would  have  been  to  America  and  Europe  ! 
How  it  would  have  saved  us  from  complacent  vanity,  that  mill- 
stone about  our  necks!  And  what  a  lurid  and  disgraceful  page 
had  been  spared  from  the  history  of  France  ! 

France  was  not  prepared  for  liberty  and  equality,  and  she 
could  not  keep  them  ;  Mr.  Jefferson's  axioms  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  ;  and,  if  not  France,  how  much  less  the  negro  ? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school,  write 
and  think  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  though  men  were  always  what 
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they  ought  to  be  ;  what  they  were  in  their  first  estate,  or  what 
they  shall  be  when  the  work  of  redemption  is  perfect ;  and  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  into  what  depths  of  disorder  mankind 
have  fallen. 

I  believe  you  are  all  religious  men,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  therefore  I  make  no  apology  for  asking  your  attention 
to  the  following  statement  of  the  Divine  Government  : 

God  is  Love  and  Wisdom,  and  man  his  creature.  His  love 
desires,  and  his  wisdom  secures  our  happiness,  when  we  do  not 
use  the  power  of  choice,  with  which  he  has  endowed  us,  to  depart 
from  him.  Individuals  and  races  have  used  this  power,  and 
so  shut  out  from  themselves  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and 
thus  become  benighted  and  degraded,  the  children  of  disobedience 
and  disorder  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  redeemed  from  that  darkness, 
degradation  and  disorder,  it  has  to  be  through  ages  of  conflict 
between  the  lower  and  grosser  material  or  natural  element  of 
life  in  man,  and  the  higher  active,  or  spiritual  element,  between 
the  degenerating  tendencies  and  the  regenerating  forces  of  life  ; 
involving  the  necessity  of  restraining  these  degenerating  ten- 
dencies with  stronger  or  lighter  bonds.  In  the  lower  grades  of 
social  life  with  stronger  bonds,  and  step  by  step  as  man  becomes 
redeemed  from  the  power  of  these  tendencies,  the  bondage 
becomes  lighter  and  lighter,  until  man's  redemption  is  complete. 
Then  he  is  free,  because  restored  to  order. 

For  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  order  implies  economy,  and  in 
God  a  perfect  economy  ;  nothing  useless  and  no  waste.  Yet 
God  is  unceasingly  active,  and  his  will  is,  that  we  should  be  like 
him,  that  we  should  restore  his  image  and  likeness  which  have  been 
lost,  in  us  :  therefore  we  must  be  active  and  be  of  use.  Idleness 
is  the  prolific  womb  of  evil  and  disorder.  Industry  secures  order, 
peace  and  plenty.  If  then,  through  degeneracy,  a  people  are 
more  prone  to  laziness  than  industry,  it  is  good  for  them  to  be 
compelled  to  labor,  until  a  reliable  habit  of  industry  be  formed  in 
them.  But  this  end  gained,  then  that  sacred  force — that  relic  of 
the  divine  in  man — the  love  of  freedom  asserts  itself,  and  then 
ensue  long  contests,  bloody  or  peaceful,  or  both,  out  of  which  are 
born  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  are  doubtless  more  valuable 
than  liberty  itself. 

And  through  all,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  is  the  motto 
and  the  inspiration.  The  secret  of  the  uprising  world  overthrow- 
ing successively  Pagan  Rome,  serfdom  and  feudalism,  Papal  Rome 
and  absolutism,  thereby  establishing  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  consequent  era  of  letters,  invention,  discovery,  and  com- 
merce, finds  its  complete  explanation  in  the  divine  formula,  love 
of  good  and  truth,  and  love  of  the  neighbor,  permeating  and  inspi- 
ring the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

But  what  means  the  love  of  the  neighbor  ?  I  trust  we  can  all 
look  beyond  that  narrow  sense  that  means  an  alms,  and  see  the 
law  as  it  pervades  and  shapes  our  whole  social  system.     To  him 


who  can,  a  little  reflection  will  show  him,  that  a  fixed  and  steady 
habit  of  industry  in  a  people,  is  the  best  practical  fulfilment  of 
the  law  of  love  to  the  neighbor  ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  power  of  the 
law,  without  which  the  disposition  to  obey  is  vanity.  For  proof, 
compare  the  security,  comfort  and  happiness,  of  one  of  our  rural 
communities,  with  the  squalor,  frequent  starvation  and  general 
wretchedness  of  our  Indian  tribes  ;  or  with  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  Hayti,  even  as  depicted  in  Mr.  Redpath's  letters.  Re- 
view this  matter  carefully,  gentlemen,  and  consider  it  well,  for  if 
I  am  wrong  here,  all  I  have  to  say  hereafter  is  good  for  nothing; 
but  if  I  am  right,  then  this  letter  is  not  in  vain.  I  aver  then,  that 
fixed  and  steady  habits  of  industry  in  any  people  are  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  social  order,  and  to  social  progress,  and  that  for 
a  whole  people  to  work  earnestly,  so  as  to  provide  against  want, 
to  secure  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life,  and  intellectual 
and  religious  culture,  is  the  most  thorough  fulfilment  of  the  law 
of  love  to  the  neighbor  that  a  people  can  attempt. 

Taking  these  views  of  the  divine  government,  of  liberty  and 
bondage,  let  us  look  into  history  for  the  lessons  it  teaches  us,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  we  learn  is,  that  freedom  has  not  been 
bestowed  upon  any  people — who  have  achieved  greatness — until 
bondage  to  labor  has  rooted  in  them  these  habits  of  industry;  nor 
until  struggles  against  this  bondage,  and  the  discussions  growing 
out  of  them,  have  created  an  intelligence  and  virtue  which  could 
use  this  freedom  wisely.  Liberty  is  never  the  means  employed  to 
qualify  the  ignorant,  the  lazy  and  the  degraded,  for  its  own  use.  It 
is  the  reward  of  certain  progress.  And  after  a  people  become 
worthy  of  the  boon,  it  becomes  the  means  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors may  acquire  richer  blessings  still. 

Such  is  the  lesson  I  learn  from  history  on  this  subject.  Do 
you  ask  for  illustration  ?  The  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
shall  furnish  it.  During  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Britain  was  subdued  successively  by  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes  and  Normans,  ending  in  a  feudalism  which  but  fastened 
more  firmly  the  serfdom  or  slavery  which  previously  existed. 
None  can  question  but  that  this  race  possessed  at  that  time  many 
latent  elements  of  excellence,  and  if  Providence  saw  that  the 
liberty  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been  the  best  means 
for  their  development  and  progress,  no  one  who  believes  that 
Providence  has  a  care  for  the  welfare  of  man,  can  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  withheld. 

It  required,  then,  the  strong  arm  of  the  feudal  master,  to  en- 
force labor  from  the  masses,  and  it  required  centuries  of  such 
enforced  labor,  to  enroot  in  these  masses  fixed  habits  of  indus- 
try; aided,  of  course,  by  that  well-known  physiological  law,  which 
transmits  to  descendants,  acquired  as  well  as  hereditary,  quali- 
ties. And  then,  it  required  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  revolt  against 
this  bondage,  and  a  contest  running  through  centuries,  which,  in 
procuring  liberty,  obtained  also  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  manry 
virtue  and  intelligence.  Who  can  read  and  not  recognize  that  the 
struggles  which  were  nearly  continuous  in  all  the  succeeding  cen- 
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turies,  have  been  the  means  of  making  this  people  what  they  are. 
This  long  struggle  of  this  race  for  liberty  and  equality,  is,  of 
course,  marked  all  the  way  through  by  great  memorial  events — 
Runnimede,  the  Reformation,  Death  of  Charles  I.,  and  our  own 
Revolution  ;  but  to  the  thoughtful  man,  it  is  still  more  marked 
by  the  great  questions  which  occupied  the  thought  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  people,  which  enlisted  their  sympathies,  aroused  them 
to  demand  their  rights,  and  inspired  them  with  the  courage  and 
energy  that  fought  and  bled  for  them.  These  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions, and  the  life  and  action  proceeding  from  them,  gave  manli- 
ness to  the  people,  and  every  contest  but  strengthened,  as  storms 
do  oaks,  their  vigor  and  endurance. 

Do  either  of  you,  gentlemen,  think  that  I  assume  too  much  in 
insisting  so  strenuously  that  reliable  habits  of  industry  can  only 
be  established  by  compulsion  in  a  people  who  do  not  already  pos- 
sess them  ?  If  you  do,  let  me  beg  that  you  look  through  history 
and  society  again,  with  this  principle  in  your  minds.  Meantime 
let  me  offer  another  proof,  drawn  from  the  every-day  life  and  ex- 
perience that  surrounds  ourselves,  that  this  law  is  real,  positive, 
and  almost  a  constitutional  necessity  with  man,  whether  white  or 
black.  If  I  would  make  of  a  son  a  carpenter,  merchant,  or  any 
other  trade  or  profession,  and  I  should  say  to  him  when  I  inform 
him  of  my  intention,  "  Now,  my  boy,  I  intend  such  to  be  your 
trade,  I  wish  you  to  excel  in  it,  and,  therefore,  I  now  give  you 
perfect  liberty  to  do  just  as  you  choose,  convinced  that  only  thus 
can  you  arrive  at  excellence."  Gentlemen,  who  among  you,  hear- 
ing this,  would  hesitate  to  call  me  "  fool,"  and  I  hear  the  echoing 
chorus  far  and  wide.  Does  not  the  wise  father  seek  for  an  intel- 
ligent and  firm  master,  in  whose  hands  he  places  the  lad,  with  the 
understanding,  to  which  the  father  cordially  assents,  that  the  boy 
is  to  work,  and  if  idly  disposed,  to  be  compelled  to  work,  in  order 
that  industry  may  become  the  habit  of  his  life,  and  a  useful  man 
the  result.  This  is  plain  and  palpable  almost  to  triteness  ;  yet 
who  among  our  anti-slavery  men  ever  think  of  it  in  reference  to 
our  negroes.  Yet  what  is  the  African  race  but  a  boy  ? — it  is  not 
an  unapt  comparison,  for  races  have  their  childhood  as  well  as 
men.  What,  I  ask,  is  the  African  race  but  a  heedless,  ignorant, 
lazy  boy  ?  capable  without  doubt  of  becoming  a  man  ;  but  at 
present  the  best  service  we  can  render  him,  is  to  make  him  work, 
moderately  but  steadily,  governing  with  a  kind  but  firm  hand, 
until  fixed  and  steady  habits  of  industry  becomes  as  much  a  part 
of  his  nature,  as  it  is — I  was  going  to  say  of  a  Yankee's — but  it  will 
not  be  necessary  nor  possible  to  keep  him  in  bondage  so  long. 

But  some  one  will  say,  of  course  the  foregoing  is  the  way  to 
make  a  boy  industrious,  but  how  unjust  to  bind  men  for  life,  or 
for  succeeding  lives  to  labor  without  the  reward  of  liberty.  The 
fact  viewed  nakedly  in  this  light  has  that  appearance,  and  would 
be  unjust  to  our  race,  because  we  have  gone  through  all  that 
preliminary  training,  until  industry  has  become  constitutional 
with  us.  But  it  must  be  plain  that  liberty  to  be  idle  is  not  a 
blessing  ;  and  equally  plain  that  liberty  is  not  a  blessing  at  all  to 
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those  who  are  unprepared  to  use  it  wisely.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  negroes  on  this  continent,  or  its 
islands,  are  so  prepared.  I  know  that  this  is  a  question  of  fact, 
and  that  many  persons  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
negro  race,  either  in  this  country,  Hayti,  or  Africa,  will  differ 
with  me  ;  but  those  who  have  seen  the  most  of  this  race,  and  are 
most  candid,  bear  constant  testimony,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  the  following  facts  : 

1.  That  the  negroes  now  in  our  country  have  vastly  improved 
over  the  original  tribes  from  whence  they  were  brought. 

2.  That  the  negroes  of  our  Southern  States  are  superior  in  in- 
dustry, in  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  and  in  other  respects, 
to  the  present  population  of  Hayti  ;  although  Hayti  has  enjoyed 
over  half  a  century  of  freedom.  Abundant  evidence  in  support  of 
this  fact  may  be  found  in  a  series  of  letters  from  Hayti,  by  Mr, 
Keclpath,  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  two  or  three  years 
since.  Besides  which,  the  Haytien  Government  furnishes  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  its  truth,  in  the  desire  it  has  made  known  for, 
and  the  inducements  it  holds  out  to  colored  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  settle  in  Hayti.  Hayti  offers  these 
bounties  in  lands,  and  other  privileges,  because  she  expects  in 
these  colored  immigrants  superior  citizens  to  those  who  compose 
her  present  population. 

3.  The  inference  from  the  foregoing  is  a  most  important  fact, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  all  candid  men  not  blinded  by  prejudice, 
and  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  two  countries,  concur, 
viz  :  that  half  a  century  of  freedom  in  Hayti  has  not  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  condition,  or  the  manliness,  the  intelligence 
or  the  virtue  of  the  Haytiens,  as  the  same  term  of  slavery,  with 
all  its  drawbacks,  in  the  South. 

The  African  race  have  certain  characteristic  qualities,  a  certain 
characteristic  station  among  men,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  any  one  who  desires  to  think  justly  on  this  subject.  They 
are  a  race  in  which  the  lower — the  material  or  sensual  elements 
of  manhood  are,  at  present,  largely  predominant.  In  the  Anglo 
Saxon  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  element  prevails.  Now  inertia 
is  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  material,  and  activity  the 
equally  characteristic  quality  of  the  spiritual.  And  so  we  find 
one  race  ignorant,  lazy  and  degenerate  ;  and  the  other  en- 
lightened, industrious  and  regenerate.  And  this  language  is  not 
strained  ;  of  course  the  rule  is  general,  and  not  universal.  We 
all  have  known  negroes  who  were  intelligent,  industrious  and 
religious  ;  and  also,  we  all  have  known  too  many  Anglo-Saxons 
who  have  cast  themselves  away  on  their  base  material  appetites. 
Nevertheless,  these  qualities  of  enlightenment,  industry  and  re- 
generation, are  our  characteristics,  and  are  the  very  qualities 
which  give  our  race  our  proud  pre-eminence. 

And  inasmuch  as  our  own  race,  before  it  could  attain  its  present 
lofty  position,  had  to  pass  through  centuries  of  serfdom,  and 
other  centuries  of  contention,  thereby  developing  their  industry, 
intelligence  and  virtue,  so  also  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  the 
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African  race,  if  it  would  obtain  the  same  great  qualities,  should 
not  pass  through  a  similar  school,  and  be  subject  to  similar 
schoolmasters. 

If  now  it  be  plain  that  bondage  to  labor,  is,  under  Providence, 
a  means  for  the  elevation  of  man  ;  and  if  it  be  plain,  also,  that 
the  negro,  in  general,  is  not  yet  prepared  for  full  civil  freedom, 
what  policy  shall  we  adopt,  which,  while  it  shall  prepare  and 
qualify  Mm  for  freedom,  shall  also  obtain  it  for  him  when  he  is  pre- 
pared ;  give  us  a  standard  by  which  we  may  knoiv  ivhen  he  is  worthy 
of  it  ;  start  him  on  his  new  career  ivith  a  respectable  basis  of  capital, 
instead  of  being  a  pauper;  and  at  the  same  time  save  his  labor  just 
where  our  country  and  the  world  need  it  most. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition 
and  chief  purpose  of  this  letter,  viz  :  the  proposed  policy  for 
apprenticing  the  negroes  confiscated  in  this  rebellion.  A  policy 
which  I  earnestly  believe  would,  if  adopted,  secure  to  the  negroes 
and  our  country,  all  the  important  objects  which  have  just  been 
enumerated. 

I.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  if  it  be  not  already, 
must  become  the  guardian  of  confiscated  negroes  ;  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them  must  be  analogous  to  that  between  guardians, 
and  minors,  or  wards.* 

II.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  apprentice  all 
negroes  confiscated  during  this  war,  to  any  parties  residing  in  the 
States  in  which  the  negroes  have  lived,  and  have  not  been  con- 
demned as  rebels.  The  masters  being  bound  to  feed,  clothe, 
shelter  and  educate  the  negro  suitably  ;  in  return  for  which,  the 
negro  shall  be  bound  to  give  the  master  the  labor  of  five  days 
out  of  every  seven.  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  and  day  of 
rest,  but  the  sixth  shall  be  the  negro's  own  day.  The  master 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  that  day's  service,  fair  wages  it  the 
negro  works  for  the  master  ;  but  the  negro  shall  not  be  bound  to 
work  on  that  day  for  his  master,  if  he  can  earn  more  elsewhere, 
or  does  not  choose. 

III.  That  whenever  an  apprenticed  negro  man  shall  have  saved 
out  of  the  earnings  of  this  one  day  in  seven,  $500,  or  $700,  or 
$1,000,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  may  determine,  and  a  neg^o 
woman  shall  have  saved  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  sum  deter- 
termined  on  for  the  man  ;  and  a  husband  and  wife  conjointly,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  sum  determined  on  for  man  and  woman 
separately,  that  then  their  apprenticeship  shall  cease. 

IV.  That  the  negro  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  save  or  spend 
the  earnings  of  this,  his  own  day. 

*  I  do  not  intend,  because  I  do  not  feel  competent,  to  develope  all  the  details  of 
this  policy.  I  am  more  concerned  to  establish  irrefragably  the  general  principles 
involved.  But  as  it  may  remove  an  objection,  I  make  the  following  suggestion  : 
The  Government  should  appoint  a  deputy  guardian  or  guardians  for  each  State,  or 
district  of  suitable  size,  and  a  local  board  of  guardians  may  be  necessary  in  each 
county.  It  may  be  advisable  to  allow  these  local  boards  to  be  elected  by  the 
apprentices  from  among  the  masters  and  citizens  of  the  county,  say  one  for  each 
township  or  parish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive.  The  business  of  the 
State  or  district  guardians,  being  to  supervise  the  business  of  the  local  board,  and 
to  hear  appeals. 
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V.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  establish,  in 
districts  of  suitable  size,  banks  or  offices  of  deposit,  for  these 
earnings  and  savings  of  the  apprenticed  negro. 

VI.  The  deposits  once  made,  may  not  be  withdrawn  until  the 
full  sum  is  deposited,  when  the  negro,  having  received  freedom 
papers,  the  sum  to  his,  or  her  credit,  shall  be  subject  to  his,  or 
her  draft. 

VII.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  negro  before  he  has  saved  the 
sum  that  entitles  him  to  freedom,  I  think  he  should  be  entitled  to 
dispose  cf  his  deposit  by  will,  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  if 
wholly  free. 

VIII.  The  children  of  all  negroes  born  while  apprentices,  to 
be  subject  to  the  law  of  apprenticeship  ;  but  the  children  of  all 
free  negroes  to  be  free. 

IX.  Husband  and  wife  shall  always  be  apprenticed  together. 
The  master  being  bound  to  raise  the  family  of  children  ;  in 
return  for  which,  he  shall  be  privileged  to  keep  those  children  as 
apprentices,  until  they  save  the  sum  which  makes  them  free. 

X.  A  master  may  have  his  apprentices  taken  from  him,  on 
proof  of  bad  treatment,  or  failure  to  fulfill  his  contract  to  suitably 
feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  educate*  the  apprentices.  The  labor  of 
apprentices  may  not  be  subject  to  execution  for  debt,  nor  trans- 
ferable without  the  consent  of  the  apprentice,  or  decision  of  the 
guardian. 

It  might  be  a  good  rule — having  bound  the  master  to  educate 
the  apprentice,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  the  labor  of  the 
apprentice,  to  withhold  freedom  from  all  apprentices  who  have 
been  apprenticed  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  cannot 
read,  write,  and  understand  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 

It  might  also  be  a  good  rule  to  withhold  freedom  from  all  who 
do  not  earn  and  save  their  freedom  money  by  the  time  they  are 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  provided  they  have  been  apprenticed  for  thirty 
years.  Such,  will  have  proved  themselves  to  be  not  indus- 
trious, nor  economical;  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  they 
will  be  unfitted  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  freedom.  What- 
ever they  may  have  saved  should  be  kept  to  assist  them  in  old 
age,  unless  those  masters  who  take  them  at  fifty  would  guarantee 
their  support  for  life — which  doubtless  they  would.  Negroes  at 
fifty  years  of  age,  have,  hitherto,  always  been  worth  a  price  in 
the  South,  and  of  course  coupled  with  this  condition.  It  may, 
however,  be  expected,  that  occasionally  masters  will  be  impov- 
erished, and  not  able  to  support  their  negroes.  In  such  cases  all 
of  their  apprentices  will  revert  to  their  guardian,  and  aged  and 
decrepit  negroes  must  then  be  supported  by  the  guardian,  and 
provision  must  be  made  for  such  cases. 

To  meet  such  a  burden,  and  also  the  expenses  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  incur  in  the  management  of  this  Depart- 
ment, or  Bureau,  a  tax  should  be  paid  by  the  master  on  each  ap- 

*  The  master  should  be  bound  to  have  the  apprentice  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  at  least.  Exceptions  may  be  made  of  those  past  a 
certain  age,  at  the  time  of  becoming  apprenticed. 
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prentice,  between  the  ages  of,  say  20  and  50  years  ;  and  assessed 
pro  rata  to  the  number.  With  this  tax  may  also  be  collected  the 
school  tax  for  the  education  of  the  apprentices.  The  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  case  would  superintend  their  education,  and  as 
their  guardian  this  would  be  its  duty.* 

The  sum  determined  on  as  the  amount  which  must  be  saved  by 
the  negro  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  freedom,  and  which  may  be 
called  his  freedom  money,  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  be  dis- 
couraging to  the  negro,  by  reason  of  the  long  time  it  would  take 
to  earn  it.  It  should  be  such  that  an  industrious  and  economical 
man  may,  reasonably  expect  to  become  free,  when  about  entering 
the  prime  of  manhood  ;  at  any  rate,  before  the  prime  of  manhood 
is  past.  It  ought  to  be  such  a  sum  that  he  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  save  it  between  his  thirty-fifth  and  fortieth  year.  It  ought 
not  to  be  too  small,  because  the  great  purpose  of  apprenticeship 
is  to  establish  a  reliable  habit  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  if  the  sum 
fixed  should  be  so  small  that  it  could  be  earned  in  a  few  yearsy 
and  before  the  recklessness  of  young  manhood  would  be  sobered, 
the  desirable  qualities  we  want  in  the  free  man  would  not  be 
established.  Supposing  that  an  intelligent  and  industrious  negro 
could  earn  by  his  52  days'  work,  and  from  his  cabin  patch  of  to- 
bacco, cotton  or  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  &c,  so  much,  that  he 
could  save  out  of  it  $50.00  per  annum,  then,  I  think,  it  would  be  fair 
to  fix  his  freedom  money  at  $700.00  ;  and  commencing  at  20,  he 
would  come  into  his  freedom  at  34  years  of  age.  If  he  saved 
$40.00  per  annum,  he  would  come  into  his  freedom  when  about 
37  ;  or  if  he  saved  but  $30.00,  he  would  then  become  free  when 
about  43  years  of  age. 

Such  is,  perhaps,  a  crude  outline  of  the  scheme  of  apprentice- 
ship now  proposed.  Should  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  see  reason 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  it  will  doubtless  receive  many 
amendments.  But  I  am  profoundly  convinced,  that  between  the 
iniquity  of  eternal  slavery,  and  the  anarchy  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation, we  must  at  last  decide  upon  some  policy  analagous  to 
this,  and  in  which  these  general  principles  are  embodied. 

The  uses  derivable  from  such  a  policy,  are  in  part  these  : 

1.  Our  Federal  Government  takes  its  true  position  as  the 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

2.  The  marital  and  parental  relations  of  the  negro  are  preserved 
intact. 

3.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  the  negro,  and  a  ra- 
tional preparation  for  a  wise  use  and  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

4.  The  creation  by  each  negro  for  himself,  of  a  capital  with 
which  to  commence   his   life  of  freedom.     A  great  objection  to 

*  Supposing  there  should  be  one  million  of  confiscated  slaves,  and  that  of  these 
.300,000  should  be  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  years,  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  each 
would  produce  a  revenue  of  five  millions  dollars — probably  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  which  would  be  incurred.  Yet  the  average  price  of  such 
negroes  has  not  been  less  than  $700.00,  and  the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  would  be 
$42.00  annually  besides  risk.  On  this  showing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  master  to 
take  the  negro  as  an  apprentice  than  to  buy  him  as  a  slave. 
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immediate  emancipation,  or  emancipation  in  any  way,  has  always 
been  that  it  would  launch  upon  the  community  so  many  paupers 
— ignorant  and  lazy  paupers.  It  is  a  weighty  objection,  which 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  scheme  effectually  removes. 

5.  The  value  which  the  negro  will  set  upon  his  capital,  which 
he  has  so  slowly  accumulated,  will  tend  to  makemini  prudent,  and 
the  self-respect  which  it  will  inspire  to  be  able  to  surround  him- 
self with  the  stock  of  a  small  farm,  or  a  small  business,  or  the 
tools  of  a  mechanic's  trade,  or  to  have  money  in  bank,  etc.,  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  sloth  and 
thriftlessness. 

6.  We  accomplish  our  work  of  humanity  with  the  least  possi- 
ble disturbance  to  the  commercial  economy  of  the  world.  The 
negro  as  an  apprentice  will  be  desirable  where  he  is  now,  as  much 
so  as  he  would  as  a  slave,  and  perhaps  more  so,  inasmuch  as  men 
of  less  capital  than  slave-owners,  can  obtain  apprentices.  And 
when  the  negro  has  proved,  by  the  industry  and  thrift  that  has 
saved  $700,00,  that  he  is  not  unworthy  of  freedom,  nor  at  all 
likely  to  become  a  public  burden,  there  will  be  much  less  clamor 
for  his  removal ;  probably  none.* 

7.  The  lazy  and  the  reckless  will  not,  as  they  ought  not,  obtain 
their  freedom.  I  prefer  to  leave  them  where  I  sincerely  believe 
they  are  better  off;  under  bit  and  curb,  but  always  with  the 
opportunity  to  redeem  themselves  from  bondage  if  they  will. 

What  remains  ?  It  were  well  to  consider  what  serious  objec- 
tions can  be  brought  against  this  solution  of  the  most  distracting 
problem  of  this  age.  It  is  simply  frank  in  me  to  say,  that  I  must 
leave  it  to  others  to  discover  them,  for  I  can  suggest  none  that 
are  serious. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  gentlemen,  and  all  patriots  who 
may  meet  this  letter,  to  waive,  if  possible,  all  preconceived  bias, 
and  bring  to  its  consideration  your  consciences  and  your  calm 
judgments. 

Yours  for  humanity  and  the  Union, 

MANHATTAN, 


*  Indeed  there  S2ems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  even  if  the  negroes  were  made 
entirely  free,  they  must  be  removed.  The  four  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  held  over  100,000  free  negroes  in  1850,  according  to  the 
census.  If  the  policy  proposed  in  this  letter  should  be  adopted,  it  is  possible  that 
the  various  colonization  societies  would  find  their  occupation  gone. 
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